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“If any man wishes for a simple proof of the in¬ 
feriority of the endurance of his muscles as compared 
with those of a woman, let him carry a child on his arm 
for the same time that his wife or nurse can do (sic) with 
ease, and he will find himself much fatigued.” 

In this striking passage, for “a woman” read “another 
man;” for “wife or nurse” read “ coalheaver; ” for 
“child” read “sack of coals;” and for “ami” “back.” 
It is still obviously true ! Many other, perhaps even more 
remarkable, forms of this statement will present them¬ 
selves to the intelligent reader. 

We had markedfor comment orquotation a great number 
of passages, but considering the characteristic qualities 
of the specimens we have given, we think the reader who 
wishes more may safely be left to seek them in the work 
itself. Perhaps the most curious point we have not yet 
alluded to is the author’s calculation of the force which 
can be exerted by the abdominal muscles. In his first 
publication of this astonishing result he adopted seriously 
a quotation from Sterne which Duncan, writing on the 
forces employed in parturition, had used (in its original 
intention) as a mere joke ; and in the work before us, in 
spite of all that has been done, especially by Duncan and 
Schatz, since that first publication of his, Dr. Haughton 
still gravely writes :—* 

“Thus, we see that, on an emergency, somewhat more 
than a quarter of a ton pressure can be brought to bear 
upon a refractory child that refuses to come into the 
world in the usual manner.” 

It is only necessary to explain that this is assigned not 
as the whole pressure on the surface of the child, but 
merely as the component in the direction of its motion J 


POLAR EXPLORATION 
The Gateway to the Polynia : A Voyage to Spitzbergen. 

From the Journal of John C. Wells, R.N. With nume¬ 
rous Illustrations. (London, 1873. 8vo, pp. 355.) 
VERY fresh book on the Arctic Regions helps to 
awaken the dormant interest of the public in the 
question of Polar Exploration, and from that point of 
view this volume commands our attention. From no 
other, however, can we recommend it. The “rapid 
sketch of Arctic voyages ” contained in the introductory 
chapter is rapid indeed—we might also add vapid—and 
it is followed by a disquisition on things in general in 
which some of the statements are true and a few of them 
new, though the new and the true do not seem to be 
alw'ays successfully combined. Of course it was not to 
be expected that the masterly summary of the progress 
of northern discovery given by Richardson in his well- 
known “ Polar Regions ” should be excelled or equalled, 
but we had a right, we conceive, to look for a few more 
details than we get of the American, German, and espe¬ 
cially of the Swedish expeditions executed since Sir 
John’s work appeared. But even letting that pass, we 
should have been contented with a plain narrative of 
Capt. Wells’s own “ Voyage,” whereas we have nothing of 
the sort. We are told, it is true, that he sailed in the 
yacht Sampson , that he left this country in May 1872, 
and, after reaching lat. 8oj°, returned in the follow¬ 
ing September—facts which any of our readers may 
find if they take the trouble of looking back into our 
columns ; but of the incidents and results of the voyage 


we are afforded only the most vague outline, drawn in a 
confused and book-making way. One remarkable and 
suggestive fact is to be noticed. The name of the owner 
of the yacht never appears in regard to this voyage ! 
Little bits of what may once liave been written in a 
journal pieced together with stories more or less (and 
rather less than more) connected with the subject, such 
as that of the building of Scalloway Castle (imperfectly 
told by the way)—yams spun by old whalers and sailors 
—scraps of zoology, botany, geography, and meteorology 
(some of them incorrect)—long extracts from Parry's well- 
known “Voyage”—the whole jumbled into one chaotic 
mass, from which it is difficult to derive any clear know¬ 
ledge of what belongs to the writer of the “Journal,” and 
what has been drawn from other authors. We are 
treated to certain woodcuts, the like of which were the 
wonder of our childhood, such as that of the Right 
Whale (p. 64) ; but whether Captain Wells saw a Right 
Whale, or knows one when he seesjt, we don’t profess to 
say, and this particular portrait is simply named “ Whale.” 
The cut representing “ Whales’Food” (p. 82) is alto¬ 
gether wrong ; whales would fare badly if they only swal¬ 
lowed such nourishment as the Hydrozoa there figured, 
and the author might have learnt better from old 
Friderich Martens, two hundred years ago. Shetlanders 
are said (p. 71) to be a “branch of the Celtic family.” 
The Reindeer figured (to face p. 223) were certainly not 
drawn from Spitzbergen examples, and most parts of the 
book indeed might almost just as well have been written 
by a man who had never been to that country. 

But perhaps all this may be looked upon as trifling. 
Capt. Wells’s great object is to urge the claims of the 
Spitzbergen over the Smith’s Sound route for future Arctic 
discovery. On this question much has been written and 
spoken ; and though the opinion of experts is overwhelm¬ 
ingly strong in favour of the latter, the former is not to be 
dismissed in the off-hand way in which it frequently is. 
Impossible as it may seem, we wish to reconcile the ad¬ 
herents of either creed. Capt. Wells, we think, is not the 
ablest of advocates. He omits putting the point as 
strongly as it ought to be put, indeed his theory is utterly 
opposed to it. In his map all the space encircled by the 
85th parallel is marked “Polynia,” and an arrow-head 
obligingly informs us that “ the gateway to the Pole ” lies 
in long. io° E. To force this gateway by steamer would 
seem to be his advice. Now we cannot agree with him 
here, for the idea of a great extent of perpetually open 
water, which is the essence of the notion of a Polynias is 
a mere assumption, against which much seems to militate. 
Now there are two entirely different things for the Arctic 
discoverer to do. If his object be merely to reach the Pole 
by the cheapest and easiest means, our belief is that there is 
no way better than the Spitzbergen route, but one cannot 
expect to do it by water. The expedition should winter 
in the north of Spitzbergen, or on one of the outlying 
islets, and sledge-parties should be sent in early spring 
over the ice to reach the goal, and return with all possible 
speed. But if the object be to make a really satisfactory 
exploration, then the almost perfect agreement of Arctic 
authorities declares for Smith’s Sound. It is possible 
that the Spitzbergen route might be accomplished by 
private enterprise, but' for the other a Government expe¬ 
dition is essential. On parting with Captain Wells, we are 
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glad to find we agree with him on one point :—“ We want a 
new motive to rouse up the spirit of the nation and Go¬ 
vernment ; and what higher and nobler one can be found 
than the search for truth and the advancement of 
Science ? This is the duty of a Government, to promote 
the national welfare ; and one of the surest ways in which 
this can be done is by encouraging scientific efforts. . . . 
There are few ways in which this spirit can be better 
fostered than by Polar exploration ; and so popular is 
such service amongst our sailors, more especially Arctic 
sailors, that hundreds of them volunteer to go when any 
project of this kind is afloat. From this point of view, 
the exploration of the higher latitudes is a matter for 
Government, and not for private enterprise” (pp. 2, 3). 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Perils in the Polar Seas. True Stories of Arctic Adven¬ 
ture and Discovery : A Book for the Young. By Mrs. 
Chisholm, authoress of “ Rana; or, the Story of a Frog,” 
&c. (London : John Murray, 1874.) 

This is one of the best books of the kind we have met 
with. It is written for the young, but Mrs. Chisholm has 
wisely made no attempt to “ write down ” to the supposed 
mean capacity of the little folks ; she tells her intensely 
interesting story in simple, unaffected, clear, forcible 
English. Indeed, were it not for the occasional interrup- 
tive questions and remarks of the group of youngsters to 
whom the authoress is supposed to be telling her story, 
one would naturally fancy that the book, like “ Gulliver’s 
Travels” and “Robinson Crusoe” had been written for 
all who can understand plain English. Mrs. Chisholm, 
in her opening chanter, “ Life with the Esquimaux,” 
gives many details concerning the habits of that 
people, taken mainly from the late unfortunate Captain 
Hall’s account of his residence among them. After 
another brief chapter on “ North-East Voyages,” she 
enters upon the history of Arctic discovery on the Ameri¬ 
can side, and with the greatest care and clearness, tells 
what the principal explorers, from Frobisher down to 
Hall, have done to make known to us the outline of the 
lands and seas of these mysterious northern regions. In 
doing so the authoress’s object is something more than 
merely to fascinate and thrill her readers by a narrative 
of strange adventures by flood and field : while there is no 
apparent attempt at making the story a vehicle for con¬ 
veying useful information, yet Mrs. Chisholm manages to 
convey, in an impressive manner, a great amount of know¬ 
ledge of the geography, natural history, and meteorology 
of the Polar Regions. Indeed it would be difficult to 
devise a better method than is here followed, with the 
assistance of two excellent maps, of teaching the geo¬ 
graphy of Arctic America. As might be expected, the 
greater part of the book is occupied with modem voyages, 
mainly those of Parry, the Rosses, Franklin, and the 
Franklin Search parties. “ Uncle George” gives a good 
deal of information concerning the whale-fishery, and also 
an account of Parry’s boat voyage to the north of Spitz- 
bergen. Besides the two maps already referred to, the 
volume contains many beautiful illustrations. Per¬ 
haps it was scarcely necessary to make the children 
interrupt the story- teller so frequently with their ques¬ 
tions ; indeed the story is so attractively told that such 
diversions are sometimes irritating. But this is a small 
matter ; the work as a whole is capitally done, thoroughly 
interesting, healthy, and full of information. 

Hisiorische Fragen mit Hiilfe der N'aturwissenscha/ten 
beantwortet, von Dr. Karl Ernst v. Baer. 

Studien aus deni Gebiele der Naturwissenschaften, von 
Dr. K. E. v. Baer, Part II., Sec. 1. (St. Petersburg, 1873.) 
The “ Historic Questions,” just published by this eminent 


naturalist, aim at solving by evidence from natural history 
certain disputed traditions which have puzzled historical 
critics. The first subject remarked on is the “swan’s 
song,” which seems so fanciful a myth to western nations 
accustomed only to the songless swan, which the Russians 
call shiptin, the “ hisser,” but not to the other swan, which 
they name klikun, the “ caller,” whose melancholy notes 
are so often heard by travellers in North-East Europe and 
North Asia ; it is stated on no less authority than that of 
Pallas, that the swans utter these tones when mortally 
wounded. Next follows an examination of the voyages 
of Odysseus, made with the view of ascertaining how 
much of ancient geography is embodied in the Homeric 
narrative. According to Dr. v. Baer’s map, several locali¬ 
ties of the ideal voyage are to be traced in the Black Sea, 
at whose entrance are Skylla and Chaiybdis and the 
Symplegades, while the Lasstrygonians dwelt in the 
Krirnea, and Kimmerian darkness began at the opening 
into the Sea of Azof. Lastly, the locality of the Biblical 
Ophir is discussed ; Dr. v. Baer finds it in the Peninsula 
of Malacca. 

In the collected “ Studies ” we find a German version 
of a paper dating from 1848, on the Influence of External 
Nature on the Social Relations of Races. The next is 
dated Berlin, 1866, on Purpose in the Processes of Nature, 
in which he gives the name of teleophoby to the fear he 
observes among some naturalists of recognising an object 
or purpose in Nature. Dr. v. Baer’s doctrine is summed 
up in a passage reproduced, with slight alteration, from 
his own writings 33 years ago : “ Thus the earth is but 
the seed-bed in which the spiritual inheritance of man in¬ 
creases, and the history of Nature is but the history of 
continuous victory of Spirit over Matter. This is the 
fundamental idea of Creation, for the satisfaction or 
rather for the attainment of which individuals and series 
of generations must disappear, that the future may be 
built on the framework of an immeasurable past.” The 
concluding paper is on Rivers and their Action, a contri¬ 
bution to physical geography in which arguments as to 
the antiquity of man founded on the presence of human 
relics in river-beds or deltas are treated as of little 
account. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[ The Editor does not hold hivtself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. No notice is taken of anonymous 
communications .] 

Prof. Barrett and Sensitive Flames 

Though my memory fails to recall the fact, I cannot, with 
Prof. Barrett’s letter belore me, refuse to believe that he sent me 
the paper to which he refers. 

Perhaps I ought to have known what Mr. Barrett had been 
doing before large audiences, but 1 regret to say that I did not. 
My excellent assistant, Mr. Cottrell, first heard ot Mr. Barrett’s 
experiments from one of my own audience, and steps had been 
taken to do Mr. Barrett justice before his letter appeared. That 
act he has anticipated by very ably and very modestly doing 
justice to himself. 

- J. Tyndall 

Remarkable Fossils 

One of the most remarkable collections of Wealden fossils 
ever seen, was lately on loan for a few' days to the exhibition 
then open at Horsham, and is one that is not to be equalled by 
any at our public museums in the country. So remarkable is it 
that I am induced to give you a short description. As you 
enter the room to the left, the first thing to attract the attention 
of the palaeontologist was the collection contained in a case of 
about 12 fr, long by 3 ft. wide, filled to repletion with the fossil 
bones of the “Great Horsham Iguanodon ” and the “Tower 
Hill Iguanodon,” and various other bones. There were the fibula, 
scapula, and caracoid of Iguanodon in juxtaposition with the 
humerus belonging to the same specimen, the jaw of the young 
Iguarodon and the caudal vertebra, all figured and^described in 
the monographs of the Palaeontograpliical Society. Also the 
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